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THE WING OF THE SKYLARK. 
By Mrs. Hg 
Oh! skylark, for thy wing 

Thou bird of joy and lig 
. That [ might soar and sing 
At Heaven’s empyreal heigh 
With ry hills beneath Te 


the ams ing 
e pearly® 


ouds to % 
Ob: skylark! on thy wingt 


Free, free from earth-born fear, 
I would range the blessed skies 

Through the blue divinely c lear, 
pere tlle low mists cannot ris@ 


rom my chainless heart s™ 
e the bright rain’s vernal tré 
as | wander'd on thy wing. 


} the silver cords, 
around the heart are spun, 
tle tones and words, 


goon my love would bring, 
mere the dews of morning, 
hy Wing! 


England Review. 


WAVE. 


Me Mingle with the depths 

sin the sea, 

ount upon thy course again, 

anderer new and‘free. 

er me—where through ages gone, 

ny wanderings hast thou kept— 

hainless and unwearied still, 

@lhy waters ne’er have slept! 

Tell me the mysteries which thou 
Hast in thy journey seen, 

When down the sea’s untrodden depths, 
Thy sunless path has been! 

Answer, blue wave! for thou hast been 
Where sleep the uncoffin’d dead— 

Where the lost jewel’s rays alone 
Lighten the slumberer’s head. 

And of the many sleepers there, 
Upon that peopled floor, 

And of its wealth, tell unto me, 
What earth ne’er knew before. 

And a chiming tone was heard, 
Bearing an answer low— 

“ That a mighty power ruleth moe, 
Is enough for thee to know. 


“And of the many mysteries 
Of the great and boundless sea— 
The treasures of its pearly depths 
May not be known to thee. 


* But learn that HE that governs all 
Beneath the blessed sky, 

Hath bid the eternal sea roll on 
In hidden mystery.” 


Dear Age— 


© Great Jove, her pilferi 


E. H. W. 
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From the 


FANNY KEMBLE ROBBER. 


I tell with equal truth and @ 
That Fanny Kemble is a thi 
Before the urchin well coulé 
whiteness of 
hat whiteness t 
blushes of the mq 
on. oftnesSBther po 
pri buds in verngesfiow 
peating all her, w 
Bick ashe robb'd the sk 
eye; 


a sla 


si orick Is for teeth, 
And® mbrosig eath; 
The ch&4 
Gave m ip her hue. 
These w get eports—a sions 
To which@ ed more; 


For then shes 
Her air, and lov 
Stole Juno’s dig 
From Pallas—se 
She played; the 
Wonder’d who thus 


queer 


crown, 
own! 
her art— 


Pronounced these 
her crimes—and 
nspir'd to act a second par 
And Jaffier’s Bride! ‘horrid 
Has stol’n the heart gf 


um! 
or Charlee Pelham.’ 


TOO SOON. 


Too soon—too soon !—how oft that word 
Comes 0’er the spirit like a spell; 
Awakening every mournful chord 
That in the human heart may dwell! 
Of hopes that perished in their noon— 
Of youth decay’d—too soon—too soon! 


Ton soon—too soon!— it is a sound 

To dim the sight with many a tear; 
As bitterly we gaze around 

And find how few we loved are here! 
Ab!—when shall we again commune 

With those we lost--too soon—too soon! 


Too soon!—too soon!=-how wild that tone 
Bursts on our dearest hours of bliss, 
And leaves us silent and alone, 
To muse on such a theme as this: 
To frown upon the quiet moon, 
Whose parting light comes all too soon! 


Too soon!--too soon!—if e’er were thine 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love; 
If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty, in some starlight grove; 
Whose lips, young ros hed of June, 
ist wept these w © soon—-too soon! 


leaf, 


n is stamped o 
aracters of dim decay— 

on is writ in tears of grief, 

n all things fading fast away!— 

Oh! is there one terrestrial boon, 

Our hearts lose not—too soon! too soon! 
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SELECT TALES. 
— 


NIGHTS IN A LIFE-TIME. 

This is an agonizing narrative of an ill-fated attach- 
ment. Three nights in the life of Sophia Walsing- 
ham contains the elements of her fate; on each of 
these nights, by the yaysterious links of moral associa- 
tion, the whole of past is recalled unbidden into 
one image, as if § ed over her life again, while 
the future is dimly @jfowed forth in unutterable hope 
or nameless fear. MMe first night is the evening pre- 
ceding her inteng@#MMarriage. She is absorbed in the 
most delicious ations of the happiness 
a e, full of tra 
in the depths native solitudes 
ry of the he Her lovera 
singular ig ual endowments, emg 
grace of and manners, is 
to her. By In each other 
ing breg fon the entrance@@mhia 
wretch life. On rising ndg 
in cog , and learns tha Tathgs 

busineggig. In vale cq 

nyse At last’sheg 

mence Where she expé 


his il 


ture 
fat} 
her 
seatem 
look 
defin 


tho 


r, Who was 
up, and that single 
ll of horror and un- 

pbugh his daughter’s 
ian fed immediately that 
ully wrong. Mr. Wal- 
as death, his eyes haggard 
of a person who has passed 
and every limb seemed trem- 
ce of some strong and uncon- 
ie held out his hand to her, but 
appeared unable to sp One only thought possess- 
ed Sophia—‘t Willia e exclaimed, ‘my God !— 
William ! something dreadful has happened—tell me, 
papa—tell me at once—for mercy’s sake !’ 

She sunk into a chair, with clasped hands that seem- 
ed to lock and squeeze themselves together, as if to 
restrain heragony. Mr. Walsingham rose, and folded 
his arms around her. ‘Compose yourself,’ said he in 
a thick broken voice, ‘compose yourself, my poor girl.’ 

‘He is dead, 1 know he is dead,’ gasped Sephia, 
‘nothing else would » the shuddering of her 
whole frame became such that she could not utter 
another word. 

‘No Sophia—no—my darling child, he is well ; but 
—but--my child, my child! for God’s sake—for my 
sake, be calm, restrain yourself, Sophia! it must be 
told, and the sooner it is done the better ;—he is gone 
away—gone. William Talbot is an accursed villain, 
my child, and you can never, never be his wife. I 
bless my God that I know him for what he is, before 
he has made you so.’ 

More her father might have spoken, but the words 
fell meaningless on the ear of the miserable girl. Like 
one at whose feet the thunderbolt of Heaven has fallen, 
she sat, perfectly still and motionless, with fixed eyes, 
as if the very pulses of her heart had been arrested 
by the blow. At lengt le lips slowly and faintly 
articulated, ‘ gone— , William ? 

‘ My child, it is a sk—but I m 
it. Read this letter which I received last ni 
know the writer—you cannot doubt his ve t 
if you could, Sophia, he—he has avowed it! ave 
not been in,bed all night;—with the earliest light I 
went to him, and drew from his own lips the confes- 
sion of guilt which must for ever estrange him from 


entered these 
writing 


face Wa 
shot, likg 


night withoug 
g under the 
ollable emotion. 


my child, Villain Oh my poor dear un- 
fortunate girl! Would to God I had not trusted in 
him as I did! but who—who could have dreaint of this? 
Read it my poor girl—read it.’ 

Her dim and glazing eyes slowly gathered in the 
meaning of the fatal scroll. At length the sense of 
the words, which at first fell indistinctly and dull on 
her perceptions, became apparent to her. Again, and 
yet again, she 

‘Father, fath 
not sa 


not confessed this? you did 
this? it is false, it is impos- 
P it!—if an angel in Heaven 


my child! Do you imagine that if one 
badeexisted, y father would have de- 
Do Tibnces that he would 

‘a blow to fall upon you, if one 
remote, had existed to ward it off? 
e for mercy—it is true! he has con- 


between him and me.’ 
as clear and distinct as if 
ed words of every day import. Si 
t, then deliberately drew from he 
the pledge of her engagement to 
bot—which had never Jeft that finger 
placed it there—with a firm hand u 
which supported round her neck thg 
given her, containing his hair, andg 
side the letter, said, in the same 
‘There! return ther to him.’ 
Her father clasped her in 
my darling! this is what I ¢ 
you are your sainted mothe 
He had struck the chorg 
of awakened passion, alm 
pride and insulted affectigg 
were levelled in an instan® 
ther’s arms with a shriek of agon 
girl flung herself on the ground, anda 
words—‘ My mother!—-My mother! 
died with her !'—fell into the most violet 
That event renders the preceding niga 
crisis of Sophia’s life. Years passed on, bu 


s that virtuous 
to stem its force, 
j om her fa- 


tation. At last she marries, in helpless obed?t 
custom, but her heart goes not with her hand. 
second night is that which precedes marrig 
The scene of that evening is so touching that wes 
try to make room for a part of it. 

‘It was about three in the afternoon that the young 
mistress of Woldsley Hall left the house, with its ill- 
timed sights and sounds of cheerfulness, and took her 
way rapidly down a winding path that led through the 
pleasure-grounds to a picturesque cottage, the retreat 
selected by Mr. Walsingham for the old age of a 
faithful attendant and early friend, to whom Sophia 
wished to pay a farewell visit. This woman had been 
her father’s nurse, and for years a privileged inmate 
of the Hall ; and when her advancing infirmities made 
her desirous to relinquish its bustle for a quieter habi- 
tation she had been placed there, with an affectionate 
grand-daughter to attend her, and sufficiently near the 
family of her beloved master, to ensure their constant 
visits at her peaceful dwelling. 

On Sophia’s entrance to the cottage, she found the 
placid old woman seated on her easy-chair by the bla- 
zing hearth, employed in her usual knitting, her lively 
little granddaughter bustling about in her various 


household occupations, and the old favorite cat asleep 


4 
said Sophia, rising from hergeat, angi 
vi man, fixed countenance and eyg 
py on the table, ‘then 
a 
< 
isc 
| ° 
ling! 
Yes, 
flood 
unate 
the 
I had 
RS rst 
tion survives all trials of worldly mockery 
od 
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you be happy, as happy as you des& 
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wore the aspect of contented and peaceful monotony, 
of the repose of happy old age, and called forth a bit- 
ter sigh from the fair and gifted being who would, at 
that moment, have gladly exchanged youth, beauty, 
wealth, and talent, for the heart-felt calm, the rest 


W 


can't be. T'o think of my sweet Mijegg 
all company up at the Hat, 
and gf rood bye to her poor old nursé! 

not wonder what is come over you, darling ” 
-.£No, no, nurse, they don’t want me; and I would 
rather be with you than them. I could'nt go Wighput 
seeing you again. Don’t forget me when | am aavay 
from you all, dear, dear, nurse, I shall never forget 
you, oretfe happy time we had when we were all lit- 


tle children, and you used always to be so very kind 
to us.’ 
‘ Forget you, my darling! How could I forget you ? 
Aye, it will-be dull enough when I hav’nt a sight of 
your sweet fae coming every day tosee me. And 
poor dear Mis ‘Itey ! she will be so lonely without 
you. To think whatchanges one lives to see! Deary 
me, when I look back and remember you all such tiny 
little ones, and-your,dear mamma, and sweet Master Ar- 
thur, arfd now—Aye, aye, ’tisa wonderful great change 


surely y 
She wasg@aterrupted by an agonized burst of weep- 
ing frort “Sophia, whose tears, already trembling in 


her eves, no longer brooked control, but, at the men- 
tion of her mother, at the name of Arthur, and, alas! 
the #écollection of all with which that name was link- 
eve forth in torrents that brought a dreary re- 
li@fto the entirely overloaded heart which prompted 
them. ‘ Let mecry, nurse; let mecry,’ she said, as the 
kind hearted old woman endeavored, with many ca- 
resses, to comfort and compose her; it issuch a relief.’ 
And she wept on the faithful bosom that had so often 
soothed her infant sorrows into peace. 

‘Oh! Miss Sophy, my own darling,” said, in a low 
voice, her humble, but affectionate comforter ; ‘ Oh! 
Miss Sophy, forgive me if I am going to say anything 
that will vex you, for indeed I can’t help speaking, 
and ] am an old servant of your good papa’s, dear ; and 
if ye were all my own children, 1 could not love you 
better. I don’t like to see a bride crying this way ; 
I don’t, indeed, Miss Sophy. To be sure, it is but na- 
tural, as a body may say, that you should be sorry to 
Jeave your papa, and your sister and brother, and the 
old hall, and every body that loves you so dearly; but 
still, my darling, it’s not like going far away, never 
to see any of themagain. Oh! no. And don’t be an- 
gry at me for saying,it; but when your dear mama 
came here, a young bride, (you are very like her, dear,) 
ehe did not look as you do to-day.’ 

A fresh burst of tears was the only reply, as Sophia, 
now agitated beyond all control, gave a free vent to 
the tide of passionate grief which had all day been 
gathering and swelling at her heart. Her kind old 
friend mingled her tears with those of her beloved 
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perceived to exist, was a sort of balm to her aching 
heart. 

There were few more words spoken between them, 
till she started up and once more uttering, ina broken 
voice, ‘God bless you—God bless you, dear nurse,’ 
flung herself into those kift®arms that had been her 
childhood’s resting place, imprinted one more fond 
kiss on the withered cheek sgainst which her own 


had often been pressed, and tée herself trom the cot- 
rw 

ain passes away, andwSaphia is a wife, with- 
@stir of the holy loverof: the wedded state 
She is still Talbof¥"and he, wretched 
Mel sinkingunder the great grief efjis own causing, 
Ais gfill Soplidis. At last the third’ exent, that marks 
hér life, arrives. She fashionable 
pare London=obliged to move in-¥weiety without 
being@mM*the least affected by its MOV CT This is 
the 

On ite the dining-room, the blaze of liglit, #0 


immediat ceeding tiie darkness above stairs, was 
at first to the sight. ; and 
it was not Wose iad gained her septgthat she rais- 
ed her eyes, just*as-a-¢entleman immediately opposite 
took his. Each, qutitene instant,.Jooked upon the 
other. Every drop of-blood.in Soplité's body seemed 


to make an instantanegus, gevulsion to her heart, only ge 


to rush back like a torrent of liquid fire, till each vee -*o.q@ 


sel of her head throbbed to burcting. The rogm swara 
arcund ; the lights reeled before her eyes. It‘was Ta} 
bot whom she saw before her. << 


her only love. It was that most gu.'ty, most miserme 
ble of beings, who now, with bloodless lips, and fixed” 
eyes, and heart whose pulsation secimed arrested in 
his besom, sat gazing on the apparition of her whom 
he had injured, insulted, yet oli! amid sin and madness, 
had never, never ceased to adore. This was indeeda 
time and a place for such a fearful recognition ! They 
had not met, had not looked upon each cther’s ce 
since that night when he clasped her in his arms, and 
imprinted the kiss of an aflianced bridegroom on her 
lips, at her own chamber-door. Horror, and agony, 
and despair had rolled over either liead since that re- 
membered evening: but they had never met since 
then. And now they sat and beheld each other; and 
they knew that, let them dream as they chose, of 
pride, and of estrangement, and of oblivion, it 
was alla dream; that they loved at that moment as 
deeply and as fervently as they loved on the day when 
their hearts were plighted to each other; and they 
felt this, and they felt a gulf was betwixt them, that 
it was guilt and madness to look upon each other; that 
she was a wife; and he, what was he? a reckless, an 
abandoned, and a miserable man. And then the 
horror of such a meeting, at such a moment! Tal- 
bot would have started from his seat, would have rush- 
ed from the room, from the house, would have fled he 
knew not whither. His senses reeled with the sudden 
shock ; his brain seemedon fire ; but he still had recol- 
lection sufficient to telMmewhere he was ; how many 
eyes a single;ppgparded movement might 
draw: upon them ; and that thought chained him to his 
seat, like one arrested by the wandof an enchanter. 
A minute of mute. and cold, and shuddering agony, a 
very age in torment, and then came the desperate re- 
solution, that he would not give way, would not be 
overmastered, or made a gazing stock in the eyes of 


the world. He leant back in the chair, passed his death 


Talbot! Yes! It was Talbot—her first, her lash: 


by the fire at her feet. The whole domestic scene | nursling; and, sad as was this moment, it was perhaps ‘ : oe 
the most soothing one, which Sophia had experienced  : ‘Vie 
| for a long time. ‘The sympathy with her unhappiness, a 
| which, though rather felt than experienced, she yet ae 

from life’s bustle and its thousand ills, which were  * 
now before her eyes. aa 

, As Sophia, after the first affectionate salutation, ae 
drew a seat close by that ofmurse Wilton, while little — 
Kitty respectfully withdrew from? wpartment, a 
gush of feeling rose to her throatyahd ly drowned | 
her voice. Collecting it, however, |. 
8 she said in a low tone, ‘I have not a long time te’Stagen ce 
dear nurse, [—{ am come to bid-youw 
tears filled her eyes as she spoke, anfwshee. tanga Ae 
head against the shoulder of the kind old 
‘Aye, Miss Sophy, my own y 
are going away to leave us! God send4 
pier you | 
- 
- 
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cold hand over his damp forehead, through his cluster- 
ing dark hair, and called to the servant who stood 
nearest him for wine. It was brought; he poured a 
large quantity, with a hasty hand, into the goblet be- 
side him, drank it off at a draught, and sat calm, col- 
lected, and serene, to all outward appearance, though 
every individual nerve in his frame was thrilling with 
agony. 

And Sophia? she to whom, at least, the slightest be- 
trayal of her sentiments must bring shame and horror 
unutterable ; she too, even in the very instant of re- 
cognition, at the moment she could have welcomed the 
thunderbolt which should lay her dead upon the floor, 
still, as if by instinctremerted that wonderful power of 
self command which, has been in mercy bestawedep 
women, as if in a peculiar manner toarm themagainst 
the trials which@key are perpetually called upon te 
encounter. Ng sound escaped her parched and trem 
bling lips ; she :esisted the impulse that prompted her 
to rise from Héf chair, to fly from the apartment® se 
struggled against the cold, creeping chill that.ghe*felt 
coming al] over her; she neither fair ted nor=wept ; 
but like one striving in desperate battle fax his life, 
who has just received a stunning blow, and is still 
reeling under it, but only fights the more strenuously 
and unflmehjngly, she bent all her half-prostrated en- 
ergies to endure, with unshrinkingMfepéitude, the burst 
of the dreadful conflict to which she felt them sum- 
moned. 

The issue of this sad and admirably sustained story 
is in melancholy keeping with its progress. Talbot 
goes abroad—Sophia goes into the country. At last, 
nature faints under the oppression of feelings long 
pent up, and no longer to be suppressed. She dies, be- 
queathing her imperishab!e love to Talbot, and pray- 
ing of hitn to address his thoughts to the last consola- 
tion—that of meeting in a happier world. He returns 
to Engjand, visits her tomb, goes back to France, and 
dies upon the coast. 


MEANS FOR ATTAINING WEALTH. 


“There lived once, at Marseilles, a rich merchant, 
who received one morning, through the hands of a 
young man, a letter strongly recommending the bear- 
er to his notice; the young man was of good fortune, 
and wanted only an introduction to society; he brought 
also a Jetter of credit toa large amount. ‘The mer- 
chant, after having read the letter of recommendation, 
instead of either throwing it aside, or shutting it up 
in a drawer, finding it covered only one side of the 
sheet, tore it in two, and put the blank half in his desk 
s0 that it would do to write a note upon, and the other 
in a portfolio which already contained a number of si- 
milar papers. He then turned to the young man, and 
invited him todine with him. The youth felt but lit- 
tle inclination for dining with a man who could thus 
appropriate the privileges of the chiffonnier, by de- 
priving himof his waste paper; he accepted the invi- 
tation, however, and promised to return at four o’clock. 
But as he descended the narrow staircase from the 
counting house of his banker, his mind very rapidly 
reverted to the observations he had made upon that 
small gloomy room, encumbered with ledgers ; and all 
these recollections rushing gionce upon his mind, pro- 
duced the reflection ‘I hav€@one a foolish thing iggme- 
cepting this invitation; but no matter, a day is > 
passed.” The duties of the toilette were discharged 
rather for his own satisfaction than in compliment to 
the host who expected him; and thatdone, he proceed- 
ed to the street where his banker’s house was situated. 
When he arrived a number of valets in rich liveries 
Jed him across a small garden, filled with rare and ex- 


otic plants, and after conducting him through several 
apartments sumptuously furnished, introduced him to 

a handsome drawing-room, where he found his banker, 

who presented him to his wife and mother ; the former 
was young and pretty, the latter not yet old, and both 
were dressed in rich stuils, which attested the wealth 
of the honest and laborious head of the family ; he him- 
self was no longer the personage his guest had seen in 
the morning; he seemed to have left behind, amongst 
the dusty ledgers ana portfolios, the man of the black 
velvet cap an@™@oollen dressing gown. Dinner was 
served, and the young stranger became convinced that 
his hous@eva8 one of the best inthe city. The viands 
mre excellent, the wines exquisite, the table covered 
vat be oa abundance of massy silver plate: in short, the 
Mec traveller*was obliged mentally to admit, that he 
id-fever partaken of more delicate fare, or seen a 
eater displayyaf magnificence. Young man,’ eaid 
his host just sdinner, ‘ you are absent, and almost 
pensive, Ji made a bad dinner? But the ex- 
pression Gmeyes and the inflexion of his voice in 
pronouncm@ these words seemed to mean; ¢ not 
your fear of a bad dinner yet vanished” The*young 
man blushed, as if he had really heard the latter sen- 
tence, but the good financier understood his blush, and 
layghing said, ‘ No offence, you are too young to un- 
dersfand how masses are formed, the true and only 
power; whether composed of money, water or men, it 
is all alike. A mass is an immense centre ofmotion, 
but it must be begun, it niust be kept up. Young man, 
the little bits of paper which excited your derision 
this morning, are one among the means I employ for 
attaining it.’”’ ‘A fine story this, that you have been 
telling us, Bonaparte!’ said Josephiné,.smiling ; ‘to 
me the most marvellous part of itis {Met you have 
been speaking for a quarter of an hour together, and 
that to women only.’ ‘I did not forget that, I assure 
you,’ replied he, winking to us; ‘do you think 1 should 
have preached in the same way to men? They never 
require it.’ T was much struck afterwarcs by this idea 
of masses as the foundation of power.—Wga& Junot. 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCH OFFICER. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


At the charge made by the whole of the French gayal- 
ry at El Boden, on the square formed by the 5ti@@nd 
7ith regiments, a French officer had his horse shot 
under him, and both fell together. The officer, al- 
though not much hurt, lay on the ground as if dead, 
and in this situation would, in all probability, have es- 
eaped,—as the French infantry were fast advancing 
to the relief of their cavalry, had it not been for a Ger- 
man hussar, one squadron of whom were engaged in 
the conflict, who then rode up to the spot, and made a 
cut at the officer lying on the ground; on which he 
immediately sprang up, and with his sword at the 
guard, set the German at defiance. Another of the 
King’s German hussars then.galloped up, and desired 
the Freech officer to surrender, which he refused to 
do. ‘The appearance of the officer in this position was 
truly heroic. He stood without his cap; his head was 
bare, and some marks of blood were on his face. 
From the fine attitude he presented, and being a tall 
athletic man, he strongly impressed the beholdeis with 
the belief that he would defend himself against both 
the hussars. At this time, Ensign Canch, of the 5th, 
ran out of the square, and was proceeding rapidly to 
the place, in the hope of inducing the officer to sur- 
render himself a prisoner; but the hussars finding they 
were baffled, and could not subdue this brave man 
with the sword, had recourse to the pistol, with which 
they killed him, to the great regret of the British regi- 
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about half-way between the square already mentioned 
and the French cavalry, who were still hovering about 
after being repulsed by the 5th and 77th regiments. 
We were informed by a prisoner taken at the time, 
that the officer who defended himself so gallantly 
against the two hussars, was an Irishman, and the 
Major of his regiment. 


EXPLOITS OF BRITISH DRAGOONS. 


In addition to the gallant exploits performed by hum- 
ble individuals of the British Cavalry in aformer Num- 
ber, we have been furnished by an old Peainsular Dra- 
goon wiih the following.—A few days after the battle 
of Vittoria, a patrole of the 14th Light Dragoons, con- 
sisting of an officer, Corporal Field, and privates Moyl- 
dy and Powell, charged the rear-guard of the French 
column retiring through the small town of Ostiz, near 
Pampeluna, and took twenty-seven infantry prisoners, 
whom they brought in safe to the head quarters of the 
regiment, under circumstances of sme difficulty. At 
the battle of Ayr, in France, Serjeant Major Vernon, 
of the same regiment, with six privates, charged and 
forced the passage of a bridge obstinately defended. 
He was shot through the lungs, but recovered. On 
the same day, privates Rose and Craig, of the same re- 
giment, being orderlies to Sir W. Stewart, cut their 
way, before his face, intoa close column of the enemy, 
and brought out safely a serjeant of the 71st, who had 
been taken prisoner, having overheard the General re- 
gretting his loss as being his favorite orderly. Rose 
was shot through the arm, and Craig’s horse received 
eight musket-shot wounds, but lived to carry him safe 
out of the column. [ cannot but agree with your cor- 
respondent J. M. that it is a delusion to believe that 
squares cannot be broken by cavalry, and it is certain- 
ly mischievous to a great degree to be al ways teaching 
the latter to think so. I am of opinion that when it is 
practicable to choose the point of attack, it may fre- 
quently be done. Squares should be charged at one 
of the angles, and with not too large an attacking front, 
in preference to the faces.—Service Journal. 


There is much spirit in the following from the New York 
Atlas. As this is a theatrical period we give it entire. 
Some of the hits would apply in our own city. 


ODE TO MANAGER BARRETT. 
Thou great Mogul— 
Greatest of all the gulls; 
Before whom actors shrink and critics quail— 
List, list, oh list, 
For hereby hangs a tale. 


Oh Joshua Barrett ! 
Joshua, be thy name. 
The modern Joshua, though as I opine 
At thy command ne son (sun?) has yet stood still, 
Yet stars will shine. 


Thee I implore! 
Great autocrat of all the plays ; 
Kindly to take, as thou wouldst take a pill 
With a few wry faces, a few friendly hints ; 
I know you will. 


I do not like your drop ; 
Act drop 1 mean. It should be simple, 
Tasteful and classic, for the eye to rest on; 
Inspiring pleasant images, or pictures 
To muse or jest on. 


The present group instils 
A feeling in my breast that’s far from envious ; 
The counterfeit presentment of those gentry 
Snggests to me the uncomfortable idea 


Of having one’s throat cut from ear to ear 
Or his surtout hook’d from the entry. 


Great Sir, suggest, 
To Mr. Woodhull and to Mistress Hughes, 
(Pizarro and Elvira I should say,) 
The audience are well satisfied such lungs 
Are not encountered every day : 


That noise and stormy rant, 
Pass with the vulgar, not with the judicious 
Now Mistress Hughes, I like in many speeches, 
She kas much talent in her quiet way, 
And so has Woodhull, notwithstanding those 
Pizarro Alligator breeches. 


And oh, great Sir, 
Lay your commands upon that son of Momus 
I mean, dear Sir, the melancholy Finn, 
That he shall know one half his part at least, 
For twice of late, the gentleman has been out, 
When he should be in. 


And, Mr. Barrett, 
Just hint to Smith, and do so very gently ; 
One of the worst dramatic paradoxes 
Is for a hero or a pickpocket 
In his stage glory to be seeking friends 
In the side boxes. 


And for a model 
In that particular I refer to Andrews, 

Who's ne’er seduced by clappings or by knockings, 
But minds his business ; is a pattern bright 
From his Castilian whiskers to his stock— 

His mighty stock of stockings ! 


Whisper to Sefton, Jr. 
The parts he plays are prominent enough 
As written by the author; he’s officious ; 
And to make Ais part tell the other night 
Obstructed others; otherwise he’s well, 
But that is vicious. 


Whisper to Sefton, Sen’r. 

To read my stanza upon Sefton, Junior ; 

And to control the whirlwind of his passion, 
Formerly throats were cut in quite a rage, 
But now, God bless me Sir, the thing is done 

In a quiet fashion. 


Thunder to others, 
Tag rag and bobtail, hats were made for streets, 
And not for ladies chambers; stupid ninnies ! 
That waltzes are not spun in cowhide boote, 
And dames and dutchesses not pawed about 
Like kitchen Jennies. 


Oh, my dear Sir, 
I had a word to say about the ladies— 

‘I did intend to scold about two plays, 
But bless the creatures, I’ve no heart to do it 
And if they slipped a little I suppose 

That they “ missed stays.” 


Mogul! a vote of thanks, 
For all you’ve done and all you mean to do; 
And for a certain accident in life, 
Which flesh is heir to in this world— 
Your wife! 


The critics—bah ! 

Praised childish Vincent, flippant Courtney too, 
Nor spoke of her to whom we owe so mueh; 
Critics! one of ’em was an Irishman, 

The ether Dutch! 


Mogul! adieu! 
Perchanee ‘twill happen that we meet again, 
Till when, with you and yours be all felicity, 
Kings, queens, lords, ladies, harlequins and thieves, 
Ho! Benedicite! 
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THE BATTLE FIELD. 
From the Soldier's Bride. 
“A few years ago, that part of the state of New 
York, which lies along the main route from the Hud- 
son to the western lakes, presented an agreeable, bit 
eccentric diversity, of scenic beauty, combining the 
wildest traits of nature, with the cheerful indications 
of enlightened civility, and rural comfort. ‘The desert 
smiled, but it smiled in its native beauty. The foot of 
science had not yet wandered thither; nor had the 
ample coffers of a state been opened, to diffuse with 
unexampled munificence, over a widely spread domain, 
the blessings of industry and commerce. The beau- 
tiful villages scattered throughout this extensive re- 
gion, exhibited a neatress, taste, and order, which 
would have been honorable to older communities. Be- 
tween these little towns, lay extensive tracts of wil- 
derness, still tenanted by the deer, and enlightened by 
the notes of the feathered tribes. Farms, newly 
opened, were thinly dispersed at convenient distances. 
The traveller, as he held his solitary way among the 
shadows of the forest, acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the sylvan deities, whose sway seemed undisputed; 
but from these silent shades he emerged at once into 
the light of life and civilised society. Such were the 
effects produced by an industrious, and somewhat 
refined population, thrown among the romantic lakes, 
the fertile valleys, and the boundless forest of the 

West. 

‘«'The war of 1812, while it exposed the feeble set- 
tlements of the frontier to the danger of hostile incur- 
sions, produced life and bustle, where before all had 
been silence and repose. Multitudes of men penetra- 
ted the quiet recesses of the forest, and pitcied their 
tents by the peaceful waters, whose murmurs had 
heretufore mingled harmoniously with the songs of the 
native molodists. The drum, the trumpet, and the fife 
—the clash of arms and the heavy reverberations of 
artillery—the rumbling of wheels, and the voices of 
men—all that is discordant, and all that is inspiring, 
in the scunds of war, burst upon the repose of the 
wilderness. In these regions, however, such terrific 
indications lasted but fora moment—the gust of war, 
like the summer cloud sporting its forked lightnings 
as it swept along, rolled onward, to develope its awful 
splendor, aud destructive energy, on the distant field 
of battle. 

‘In the spring of the year 1814, a company of Ame- 
rican soldiers, destined for the shores of lake Erie, 
marched through this sequestered country. Upon a 
delightful evening, late in the month of May, they ar- 
rived at one of those pretty villages to which I have 
alluded, upon the borders of asmall lake. This little 
band consisted of about ninety, newly enlisted men, 
commanded by a single officer, whose youthful appear- 
ance indicated that his military career had as yet been 
brief. The vicinity of a comfortable hamlet, and the 
signs of civility and plenty, were peculiarly grateful 
to the weary soldiers, who had toiled on their march, 
from the dawn, until the close of an unusually sultry 
day. If not “tired of war’s alarms,” they were op- 
pressed with its fatigues. Emerging from the bosom 
of the monotonous forest, whose loneliness and silence 
had become tiresome, they halted on a small eminence, 
and gazed upon the scenes before them. There were 
groups of cottages embowered in shrubbery, and afew 
edifices of higher pretensions, but less picturesque; 
and there was a village church, white as the driven 
snow, pure and spotless as the purpose to which it was 
devoted—with its pointed spire, directing the soul to 
another world. The beams of the evening sun glit- 
tered over the blue waters of the lake, and the sur- 


rounding objects threw their long shadows upon its | 


tranquil mirror. ‘The lake itself, buried among the 
hills and woods, indented with bays and promontories, 
was so beautifully romantic, that even the rugged sol- 
diers seemed toinhale refreshment as they passed along 
its delightful shores. 

* An unpractised observer would have smiled to see 
how much importance was given to the arrangement 
of a little band of jaded recruits, previous to their ex- 
hibition in a secluded hamlet. But what soldier tri- 
umphs not in the conquest of a female heart !—where 
is the martial spirit, that is not elated with the smile 
of beauty? Churlish inceed would be the leader, who 
should fail in the observance of a customary homage 
to the fair, even of a village. Not so our officer—he 
determined that every heart in the hamlet should beat 
to the music of his drum—and cheerily issued his or- 
ders, The stragglers are called in, and the ranks 
closed. The systematic order of parade takes the place 
of the looseness of the march. The soldier, whose 
weary limbs seemed incapable of further exertion, now 
appears tu inhale new life; his nerves are braced, his 
form erected, and his arms grasped with vigor. The 
drum strikes up a lively march—the little fifer sends 
forth his shrillest notes—the word is given, and the 
body moves forward with a firm and rapid step. The 
piercing sounds, wafted over the lake, announce the 
approach of the military strangers. The villager quits 
his work to stare—the enraptured children rush to 
join the cavalcade—-the ladies forsake the tea-table, 
and fly to the windows, to admire “the handsome fel- 
lows”—-and the soldier is rewarded for his mu.nentary 
exertion; conscious that he has excited a vivid inter- 
est, which will not be forgotten—at least with the next 
twenty-four hours. In the rear comes the baggage 
wagon, loaded, followed, and preceded, by men, wo- 
men and children—the sick, the weary, and the lame. 
But even these are not without their pride. ‘The poor 
soldier, with his knapsack at his back, his child on one 
arm, and his wife leaning upon the other, feels him- 
self as much 


his country’s stay, 
In the day and hour of danger,” 


as the stoutest comrade in the ranks. 

“The young officer led his command proudly through 
the village, and selected a retired spot on the margin 
of the lake for his encampment. Arrived at the wel- 
come place of rest, a new scene of bustle ensues. The 
officer marks off the ground for his camp, and sur- 
rounds it by a line of sentinels. The pleas of fatigne 
are not allowed to interfere with the established rules 
of discipline, and all are actively engaged in erecting 
the frail tenements of canvass, which are to protect 
them during the night. The wagons discharge their 
multifarious burthens, and each reclaims his own. The 
tents are pitched in a regular line, with technical ac- 
curacy. Parties are despatched to procure water, and 
wood, and straw. The fires are kindled in the rear of 
the encampment, the business of cooking commences, 
and cheerfulness reigns throughout. The sly jest, the 
loud laugh, and martial song resound. Satisfied with 
the present enjoyment, the careless soldiers soon for- 
got their past fatigues, and took little thought of the 
toils that awaited them.” 

“The battle took place on the margin of the Niaga- 
ra river, on an extensive plain, which had once been 
covered with fine farms, but now, forsaken by its inha- 
bitants, desolated by war, it exhibited only a barren 
waste. The riveratthat place begins toacquire some 
of that terrific velocity, with which it rushes over the 
awful precipice three miles below, creating one of the 
grandest natural curiosities in existence ; the noise of 
the cataract is heard, and the column of foam distinct- 
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ly seen, from the battle ground. On the other side the | flying Britons ; 1u cnother, a second line had advanced 
field is bounded by a thick forest, but the plain itself to sustain the contest, wnile the broken’ fragments 
presented a level smooth surface, unbroken by ravines, | of the first were rallied behind it. The “Buffalo mili- 
and without a tree or bush to intercept the view, or an | tia” were now the assailants, advancing with chargea 
obstacle t» impede the movements of the hostile bodies, | bayonets. Then it was that the young American chiefs 
or to afford to either party an advantage. From this | who led that gallant host, displayed the skill of vete- 
plain the American camp was separaicd by a smail rans, and the names of Scott, Jessup, Leavenworth, 
creek. In the full glare of asummer sun, on the morn- | M’Niel, and Hieman, were given to their country to 
of the 5th of July, the British troops were seen advanc- adorn the proudest page of its history. Five and thir- 
ing towards our camp, across the destined field of ty minutes decided the contest, and the retiring fos 


strife, their waving plumes, their scarlet uniforms, and | 
gilded ornaments, exhibiting a gay gorgeous appear- 
ance—their martial music, their firm and rapid step, 
indicating elastic hopes and high courage. ‘The Ame- 
ricans, inferior in number, were hastily put in motion 
to meet the advancing foe; they crossed a small rude 
bridge, the only outlet from the camp, under a heavy 
fire of the enemy’s artillery; and moved steadily to the 
spot selected forthe engagement. The scene at this 
moment was beautiful and imposing; the British line, 
glowing with golden and crimson hues, was stretched 
across the plain, flanked by pieces of brass ordnance, 
whose rapid discharges spread death over the field, 
and filled the air with thunder; while the clouds of 
smoke enveloping each extremity of the line, left the 
centre only exposed to the eye, and extending off to 
the river on the one hand, and the forest on the other, | 
filled the whole back ground of the landscape. The | 
Americans were advancing in column. They were 
new recruits, now led for the first into action, and ex- 
cept a few of the officers, none of all that heroic band, 
had ever before seen the banner of a foe. But they 
moved steadily to their ground,: unbroken by the gall- 
ing fire; and platoon after platoon, wheeled into line 
with the same graceful accuracy of movement which | 
marks the evolutions of the holiday parade, until the | 
whole column was deployed into one extended front ; 
the officers carefully dressing the line with technical 
skill, and the whole brigade evincing, by its deep si- 
lence, and the faithful precision of its movements, the 
subordination of strict discipline, andthe steady firm- 
ness of determined courage. Now the musketry of the 
enemy began to rattle, pouring bullets as thick as hail 
upon our ranks. Still not a trigger was drawn, not a 
voice was heard on our side, save the quick perempto- 
ry tones of command. General Scott rode along the 
line cheering and restraining his troops; then passing 
from flank to flank to see that all was as he wished, 
he wheeled his steed into the rear of the troops and 
gave the command “ fire.” A voice was immediately 
heard in the British ranks—supposed to be that of the 
commander—exclaiming, “ charge the d—d Yankees! 
charge the d—d Buffalo militia! charge, charge!” 
The British rushed forward with bayonets charged ; 
but they were struck with amazement when they be- 
held those whom their commander had tauntingly call- 
ed Buffalo militia, standing motionless as statues; 
their muskets erect, their arms folded across their 
breasts, gazing calmly at the hostile ranks advancing 
furiously with levelled bayonets! It was a refine-| 
ment of discipline rarely exhibited, and here alto- 
gether unexpected. The Americans stood until the 
enemy approached within a few paces; until the foe- 
men could see the fire flashing from each other’s eyes; 
and each could read the expression of his adversary’s 
face; then, deliberately as the word was given, the 
Americans levelled their pieces and fired—and the 
whole of the enemy’s line seemed annihilated ! Many 
were killed, many wounded, and some rushing forward 
with a powerful momentum, fell over their prostrate 
companions, or were thrown down by the weight of 
succeeding combatauts. In one instance the ground 


lately occnpied by that gallant line, was covered by 


was pursued and driven to his fortress. None who 
saw, will forget the terrific beauty of that scene—the 
noble appearance of the troops—the dreadful precision 
of every movement—-the awful fury of the battle—its 
fatal severity—its brief continuance—its triumphant 
close. 

“As the victors returned from the pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, a scene of intense interest was pre- 
sented. ‘They traversed the field which a few minutes 
before had sparkled with the proud equipage of war. 
There had been gallant men, and gay uniforms, and 
waving banners; and there had been drums and trum- 
pets, and the wild notes of the bugle, stirring the soul 
to action. There had been nodding plumes and beat- 
ing hearts, and eyes that beamed with valor and am- 
bition. There too had been tempestuous chiefs, emu- 
lous of fame, dashing their fiery steeds along the hos- 
tile ranks ; and there had been all the spirit stirring 
sights and sounds that fill the eye and the ear, and the 
heart of the young warrior, giving more than the poet’s 
fire to the entranced imagination. What a change 
had a few brief moments produced? Now the field 
was strewed with ghastly heaps of bloody and disfigur- 
ed forms; with the wounded the mutilated, and the 
dying. ‘The ear was filled with strange and melan- 
choly, and terrific sounds; the shouts of victory had 
given place to groans of anguish, the complaints of the 
vanquished, the prayers or imprecations of the dying. 
Here was one who called on heaven to protect his 
chidren ; another prayed for a bereaved wife ; a third 
tenderly aspirated a beloved name, consecrated only 
by that tie—while others deprecated their own suffer- 
ings, or pleaded piteously for the pardon of their own 
sins. Here were those who prayed ardently for death, 
and some who implored a few moments more of life. 
Complaintsof bodily pain, and confessions of unrepent- 
ed crime, burst forth from the souls of many in heart. 
rending accents; while some, as they gazed upon the 
fast flowing crimson torrent, wasted the brief remains 
of breath in moralizing upon the shortness of life, and 
man’s careless prodigality of existence. Many gallant 
spirits there were on that ensanguined plain, who pray- 
ed silently; and some who dared not pray, and yet 
scorned to murmur. Their compressed lips bespoke 
their firmness ; their eyes wandered wildly and wist- 
fully over the bright scene that was fading before them, 
and they grasped fervently the hands of those who 
mournfully bade them farewell. Last of all were seen 
those in whom the soldier’s enthusiasm overpowered 
every other sensation, who smiled at pain, and wel- 
comed victory even in death. 

“The actors in this scene seemed to have multipli- 
ed, for those who had occupied but a small space when 
marshalled in compact bodies, were now scattered 
widely over the plain. At one spot was a group of 
men, at another a heap of mulitated bodies: all around 
were broken carriages, and the carcasses of men and 
horses. The distinctions of rank and country had 
ceased with many. The British grenadier and the 
American rifleman slept in death together, and the 
limbs of the common sentinel were thrown across the 
body of his officer. The soldier slightly hurt, support- 
ed his desperately wounded enemy; the dying Eng- 
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lishman reclined his head upon tlc lapof the bleeding 
American, and the American threw his exhausted 
frame into the arms of the vanquished Briton. Every 
one demanded help from the nearest hand, or afforded 
it where it seemed the most necessary. The sullen 
pride of the vanquished, and the ready courtesy of the 
victors, alone, distinguished their deportinent.” 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE AND LAFAYETTE. 


Our readers may remember that on the recent depar- 
ture of Count Survilliers from this country, when it 
was stated that his object in visiting Europe was of a 
filial character, we intimated that it might well be 
also with a political design; and referred to a private 
interview between the ex-king and Lafayette at Bor- 
dentown, where matter of high moment was undoubt- 
edly the subject of discussion. The correspondence 
which we publish to-day confirms this suggestion. It 
ic extracted from the new work by M. B. Sarrans, See- 
retary of Lafayette, which has been publi-hed in Eng- 
land, with a view no doubt of explaining the General’s 
feelings, and the motives of his conduct at the new 
revolution and since. It will be seen that he gives no 
encouragement to the views of the Count in behalf of 
biy nephew; views which the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt has since dissipated for ever. 

Letter from Count Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) to 

General Lafayette. 

My Dear General,—General Lailemand, who will 
deliver this letter, will recall me to your recollection. 
He will tel] you with what enthusiasm the population 
of this country (both American and French) received 
the news of the ylorious events of which Paris has 
been the theatre. The Americans were also glad to 
see the tri-colored flag displayed in their theatres. 
Did I not see at the head of affairs a name with which 
mine never can accord, I should be with you wholly 
and entirely, and as soon as General Charles Lalle- 
mand. You will recollect the conversations we had in 


just influence on the affairs of Europe, been abolished 
by the authorities whom necessity gave to France 
after the events of the last days of July. 

Task then the abolition of that arbitrary law which 
closes France against my family, which opened 
France to all the Frenchmen whom the revolution 
had expelled. [ protest against every election made 
by private corporations and bodies, which have not ob- 
tained from the nation those powers which it alone 36 
entitled to give; and I declare, under all these cir- 
cumstances, that I am ready to conform to the national 
will legally expressed, whatever that will may be, re- 
garding every sacrifice which the welfare of the coun- 
try imposes as a tribute which she has a right to re- 
quire of her children, and a happiness for them to 
perform. 

The vessel which conveys General Charles Lalle- 
mand being on the point of sailing, { have barely time 
to write these few lines. I address them to you, be- 
cause of all the Frenchmen who have taken part in 
the secret struggle which existed by the force of cir- 
cumstances between the nation and a government of 
fureigners, you are the person, who has seen me, and 
conversed with me here, who knows my whole mind, 
and whose similarity of pclitical opinions with my 
own, has given me a full and entire confidence in your 
character. 

I have begged M to express my wish to you, 
and [ beg that you, General, will express to the illus- 
trious citizens who, with you, have assisted in raising 
up the national colors, my sentiments, which you have 
had the opportunity of ascertaining here, and which, 
in all possible hypotheses, are unalterable—wholly for 
the French people. 

The Emperor, my brother, when dying on the rock 
of St. Helena, dictated to Gen. Bertrand a letter to 
me, in which he recommended his son to me, and bade 
me an eternal farewell. ‘This Jetter terminates thus: 
“Impress unceasingly on my son that he is, before all 


this free and hospitable country. My sentimenis and 
opinions are as unchangeable as yours; and those of 
my family are—Every thing for the French people. 
Without doubt, I cannot forget that my nephew, Na- 
poleon Ij., was proclaimed by the Chamber, which, in 
1815, was dissolved by foreign bayonets, and also by 
the army which was dispersed on the banks of the 
Loire, according to the wish of that family whom fo- 
reigners imposed upon Franee, and on whom France 
has at last done justice; as, in 1815, it did jusiice on 
itself in quitting the country to take refuge under the 
canon of the coalition. I shall never be so base as to 
abandon what Iam bound to love, but faithful to the 
motto of my family— Every thing by France, and for 
France. 1 wish to fulfil my duty towards her, and I 
see in the 3.000,000 of votes which were given for 
us, only obligations towards the country, which are 
greatér for me than for any other Frenchman. You 
know my opinions, which have long been declared. 
Individuals and families, in their relations with na- 
tions, can orly have duties to perform; the latter have 
rights to exercise,—they owe justice to all. 
If the French nation should call to the head of its 
affairs the most obscure family, I think we are bound 
to submit to its will wholly and entirely; but the na- 
tion alone has the right of destroying its own work. 
Governments being needful for nations, the indivi- 
duals who compose governments ought, doubtless, to 
be subordinate to the wants of the people clearly ex- 
pressed, I shouid have come myself to express these 
sentiments, had [ considered myself useful,—had the 
arbitrary law, dictated by the foreigner, and approved 


things, a Frenchman; let him take for his device, 
Tout pour le peuple Francaise.” 1 have fulfilled, as 
far as lay in my power, the duty which this sentiment 
imposed on me. I know that his son is as much a 
Frenchman as you and [, in despite of fortune; and I 
hope that the moment is not far distant when he ma 
help me to restore to France a portion of what we all 
owe her. 

Adieu, my dear General: my letter sufficiently proves 
that I render justice to the sentiments you evinced for 
me during the triumphal journey which you made in 
that nation in which J have lived for fifteen years. 
Liberty is not a mere chimera; it is a blessing which 
a wise and moderate nation may enjoy when it will. 
By way of precaution, I send a duplicate of this letter. 
The first copy was dispatched on the 10th inst. 

* Be pleased to accept, my dear General, every ex- 
pression of my former attachment. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


General Lafayette’s answer to the Count de Sur- 
villiers. 
Paris, Nov. 26, 1830. 

M. Le Comrez,—I have received the letters which 
you have done me the honor to address to me, with 
those sentiments of affection and respect which I owe 
to the kindness you have at all times evinced for me. 
My gratitude and attachment could not but be strength- 
ened by our late conversations, when we spoke with 
confidence of the past, the present, and the future. 

You must have been dissatisfied with my conduct 
in recent circumstances, not that 1 had given any 
pledge to you or to any one: but you must have said, 


by the family imposed on our country, to neutralize its 


‘Since Lafayette conceived himself compelled by cir, 
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cumstances to relax in the preference he has at all | peared to me useful in the circumstances in which we 
times professed for purely republican institutions, why w2re placed, for the sake of peace within and without, 
has that concession favored another family than mine? | that the different shades of political opinion, with the 
Has he forgotten that 3,000,000 of votes acknowledged | exception of Charles X.’s party, should unite under 
the imperial dynasty?’ You see, my dear count, I | this combination. 
present the reproach in its full force. I have deserved | My assent was not the effect of any prejudice of an- 
it, and [ will now justify myself in full independence | terior affection. [ mnst now say, that after four months 
and purity of conscience. | of intimate acquaintance, sentiments of confidence, 
When the measures of Charles X. and company friendship, and the interest of a common cause have 
roused the inhabitants of Paris, and public confidence strengthened my first impressions. As to genera] as- 
placed me at the head of the patriotic movements, my sent, what was done was not merely the work of the 
first thought, after the victory, was to turn affairs to Chambers and the population of Paris—of 80,000 Na- 
the best account for the cause of freedom and my tional Guards and 300,000 spectators in the Champ-de- 
country. You may readily suppose that no personal | Mars. All the deputations from the towns and vil- 
consideration could connect itself with this determi- |lages of France, which, in consequence of my func- 
nation. tions, I received in detail,—in a word, multitudes of 
The first condition of republican principles being to | adhesions, uninstigated and unquestionable, took place, 
respect the public will, | was withheld from proposing | which convince us more and more that what we have 
a purely American constitution, in my opinion the best | Cone is conformable to the will of the great majority 
of all. Todo this would have been to disregard the | of the French people. 
wish of the majority; to risk civil troubles, and to kin- | [ observe in one of your letters, which have all been 
dle foreign war. If I was wrong, my mistake was at | faithfully delivered, that you suspect the Duke of Or- 
least at variance with the inclinations J have always leans of having had knowledge of a plot against the 
cherished; and even supposing me to have possessed | Emperor in the Isle of Elba. He is incapable of any 
vulgar ambition, it was contrary to what might have | thing of the kind; and, from what I have been told by 


been termed my interest. | 
A popular throne, in the name of the national sove- | 


ed to be within our attainment; this was the pro- | character, have been convinced that some one had 


gramme of the barricades, and of the Hotel de Ville, | 
of which I undertook to be the interpreter. 

The chamber of deputies, representing 80,000 elec- , 
tors, did not go so far as we did; but it agreed with 
public opinion for the expulsion of the gvilty family, | 
and it was, like Paris and the rest of France, urged to 
allay inquietude, and to come to a resolution. 

I might content myself with observing that your 
dynasty was dispersed: some were in Rome, you in 
America, and the Duke of Reichstadt in the hands of 
the Austrians, but 1 owe to your friendship a candid 
disclosure of my sentinents. 

The Napoleon systen: was brilliant in glory, but 
stamped with despotism, aristocracy, and slavery,* and 
if there were any event which could render those 
scourges tolerable and almost popular in France, 
(which heaven forbid,) it would be the restoration of 
the imperial regime? Besides, the son of your won- 
derful brother has become an Austrian Prince, and you 
know what the Vienna Cabinet is. These considera- 
tions, my dear Count, in spite of the sentiments I en- 
tertain towards you personally, did not permit me to 
wish for the re-establishment of a throne which during 
the 100 days had displayed a constant tendency to 
former errors. 

[ scarcely knew the Duke of Orleans. Serious dif- 
ferences had existed between his father and me. Some 
family relations and civilities had not Jed me to visit 
the Palais Royal. Nevertheless, I knew, in common 
with the public, that there were to be found in that 
family, along with domestic virtues and simple tastes, 
little ambition, and a sentiment truly French, to which 
the Emperor himself had rendered justice. I recol- 
lected the young republican of 1789, the soldier of 
Valmy and Gemappes, the professor in Switzerland 
and the traveller in the United States. He was called 
Bourbon, and that is a disagreeable name; but asa 
name, it was more than yours, more than that of a re- 
public, a security against war. It did not prevent the 
establishing and bringing into practice the principles 
and sovereignty of the people—the putting arms in the 
hands of 2,000,000 of citizens—choosing their own 
officers—-the completing the liberty of the press, and 


dame de Stael, who continued in friendship with the 
reignty, surrounded by republican institutions, appear- Duke of Orleans, { should, independent of his known 


the republican who denounced that plot, and by Ma- 


calumniated him to you. 
One of my first cares, after his elevation to the 
throne, was to express a wish to him that you, your 
children, and your respectable mother, might, if you 
thought fit, return tranquilly to France. 
The idea was very cordially received by the king; 
but objections were started on account of the treaties 
with foreign powers, which, absurd and insolent as 
they are, would render some negociations necessary. 
Political circumstances have since ehanged ; the di- 
plomatic horizon is overcast; both sides are on their 
guard. But it is superfluous to dwell on these cir- 
cumstances, since, in any case, judging from the tenor 
of your letters, you would not have adopted that 
course. I mention it only in reference to what I had 
the honor to tell you at Bordentown. 
In the sincerity of my heart I was anxious to have 
this explanation with you. [ will not say thatall hap- 
pened just as I would have dictated it. You know 
that in public, as well as private affairs, we never see 
things go entirely to our satisfaction. Your incom- 
parable brother, with all his power, his energy, and 
his talents, experienced the truth of this; and you, his 
best friend, have had your share of disappointments, I 
can make no concealment of what I voluntarily did, 
for I love to preserve your friendship by candour, ra- 
ther than to destroy it by a less sincere apology. 
Receive, my dear Count, the homages of respect, 
gratitude, and affection, for which I am pledged to you. 
LAFAYETTE. 

* After the Emperor’s departure for Waterloo, 
Prince Lucien had a conversation with Lafayette :— 
‘*Do you hope,” said the latter, “that your brother 
may be corrected?” ‘ No,” replied Lucien, “ two 
miracles have saved him--Marengo and Austerlitz; 
he perhaps wiil perform a third: but that does not 
depend on himself, and in case of a cefeat, two parties 
will rise up—one for his son, and the other for the 
Duke of Orleans. I am for my nephew; whom are 
you for, General?” “Neither for the one or the 
other,” replied Lafayette, ‘as I just now observed to 
an Orleanist. I remain with the people, independent 
of parties; and J hope that liberty may make the best 


the possession of popular institutions. It therefore ap- 


possible bargain, without reference to individuals.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


M A N.—By A YOUNG LADY. 


Man, is the creature of circumstance, and unless his 
disposition is naturally depraved, it is in the power of 
a wife to render him a source of perfect enjoyment. 
She must not abandon those little artifices, which she 
so successfully exerted in winning a heart, now that 
that heart is entirely her own, for when it finds the at- 
traction gone, it will rebel!’ The common way of 
wives, is to resign themselves to utter heedlessness 
and negligence. He sees in his walks beautiful wo- 
men, dressed and adorned with choice attractions, and 
when he returns home, he finds his wife en dishabille! 
Then his imagination institutes comparisons between 
the carefully adorned beauties that have met his glance 
in the morning, and the negleciful wife, who has re- 
ceived him at home. Then that home becomes wea- 
risome; perhaps he may reprove his wife’s negligence; 
if she is what is termed spirited, a quarrel ensues; if 
her disposition is sullen, she turns her back upon her 
husband, and plays with her lapdog; or sits in silence, 


contemplating the firetongs and shovel, or some such | & 


interesting piece of furniture. 


REFUGEE IN AMERICA.” 


New York Bostoy.—Mrs. Trollope, in her new 
work, called the Refugee in America, introduces some 
queer comparisons between the manners of the two 
cities. We quote for example:—‘1n Boston, there 
are no persons allowed to vote at the elections of Pre- 
sident or Governor of that province but native born 
yankees; while at New York, emigrants are forced 
from the ships in which they arrive directly to the 
hustings, which are kept open the first two weeks of 
every month at Mason’s lodge, Broadway, where they 
are allowed to jostle off the sidewalks the most 1<-. 
spectable inhabitants. .If they are reproved for such 
conduct, the answer invariably is—‘Isn’t this a land 
of liberty? I was one forenoon myself stopped at the 
lodge and offered a vote, with the preliminary ques- 
tion——‘ Are youa Clay or a Jackson man?’ In Boston, 
a person seen with a segar in his mouth in the street, 
is counted a blackguard, but in New York no gentle- 
man makes his promenade without one. In Boston, a 
housekeeper would be placed at the Sessions dock for 
suffering the refuse of his mansion to be thrown into 
the street ; while in New York he would be fined $1 
if he allowed it to be thrown elsewhere near his pre- 
mises. Swine is a Bostonian’s bane, and a New York- 
er’s antidote—indeed this animal is as much caressed 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the latter city, as a 
lap-dog in London or Paris. The Governor and his 
twenty chosen ministers have made it a capital offence 
to molest one of these interesting quadrupeds while 
roaming the streets!” [Oh! what a lying jade!] 


THE SEA OF MATRIMONY. 


A gallant youth, belonging to “this quarter,” by some 
means or other, found it practicable to court a win- 
some lass in Borrowstounness, and went up the Firth 
the other day to consummate his bliss. The happy 
pair returned by a Stirling boat on Thursday, with 
flags and pennants streaming, in honor,of the occasion ; 
and so exhilarated was the young gideman, that he 
‘jamp laverock height” on the deck of the steamer, 
and was with difficulty prevented from perpetrating 
an act of flirtation with the mermaids beneath the 
paddle-wheels. The exuberance of his joy had not 
evaporated when the boat reached the chain-pier, and 
before she had rightly hove to, the anti-Malthusian— 
“ brisk as a bee, and light as a fairy”—made 2 leap, 


intending to terminate on the landing place, but his 
eyes not being in a state to calculate distances to a 
nicety, plump went the “ brisk gudeman” into the fic- 
kle deep! The bride screamed with fear, and the pas- 
sengers with laughter, while the unfortunate wight 
was taking matters very cov/ly underneath. He was, 
however, soon rescued from his untoward dip, and in 
place of being carried tothe Humane Society, where 
his suspended animation might have unhappily been 
restored, he was consigned, “a sadder and a better 
man,” to the humane society of his beloved wife.— 
Scotsman. 


MARKETING. 
HOW TO DISTINGUISH HURTFUL ARTICLES. 

Q. What’s the price of these Lima beans? 

A. Half a dollar a peck, sir. 

Q. Half a dollar! 

A. Ay, sir—I can’t afford them cheaper. 

Q. Half a dollar! 1 wonder peeple will bring such 
dangerous thingsinto market. They’re the most hurtful 
things in the world—there’s cholera enough in that sin- 
le peck of beans to kill all the people in New York. 
Half a dollar,indeed! Why, good woman you ought to 
be prosecuted for selling the cholera. 

A. I must sell something for a living. 

Q, How do you sell these potatoes ? 

A, Ata shilling a peck. 

Q. Atashilling,eh? Well, that will do—that’s not so 
very bad. Potatoes are not dangerous, like the Lima 
beans. I'll take a peck. How do you sell turnips? 

A. Sixpence a peck—cheap as the dirt they grew in. 

Q. Eh? Quite reasonable, I think. They’re very 
healthy too—only sixpence a peck--quite healthy. 

(Proceeds to the next stand.) 

Q. These peaches look very fine. How do you sell 
them? 

W. Ata dollar a peck. 

Q. A dollar a peck! 

W. Exactly, sir. 

Q. Have you the conscience to ask a dollar a peck-for 
peaches? 

W. They cost me three and sixpence—and I must 
make a little profit on them, you know. 

Q. A dollar a peck! Don't you know, good woman, 
that them are peaches are chock full of the cholera ? 

W. Chock full of a fiddlestick ! There’s no more cho- 
lera in them than there is brains in your head. 

Q. A dollar a peck! I’m astonished that people will 
expose their lives by eating peaches——at a dollar a peck! 
W. Will you accept of a peck as a present? 

Q. What! a peck! accept of a whole peck! Why 
I’m much obliged to you, good woman——-very much 
obliged to you-—and after all [ don’t think peaches are 
so very hurtful—especiaily such fine ones. You may 
put them in this basket, if you please. 

W. On second thoughts I wont let you have them. 
They are just as full of cholera now as when | asked you 
a dollar ; and I have too much regard for your precious 
life, to kill you for nothing.—.V. Y. Constellation. 


EXPLOSION IN A MINE. 
One of those appalling subterranean occurrences, which 
the invaluable invention of Sir Humphrey Davy has now 
happily rendered so rare among the coal mines through- 
out the country, took place on Friday last, at the little 
village on Nits-hill, contiguous to Hurlet works, near 
Glasgow, about six miles from town. The pits in which 
the circumstance happened is the property of Mr. Dove, 
and is known by the name of the Wellington Pit. The 
minors detected the indications of an accumulation of the 
vapour, and about two in the afternoon they intimated 
the circumstance to the overseer, as a reason for not con- 
tinuing their labours any longer. The inhabitants of 
Barrhead and Neilston, both near, were resigning them- 
selves to the mirth of their Reform Jubilee; and the over- 
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seer taxed the poor colliers with what would have 
amounted to nothing more than a desire to disinter them- 
selves to seen an afternoon's refreshment in the light of 
day. He treated their fears with a bravado, and lighting 
a common lamp, ordered the miners to descend the shaft 
along with him, which they did, the number being five 
men and two boys. On reaching the vapour, it exploded 
with tremendous violence, shaking the earth for a great 
distance. and making the clusters of cottages tremble to 
their foundations. While many hurried to the scene of 
the accident, others, anticipating the worst, posted off on 
horseback for the assistance of medical men, The whole 
seven were soon raised to the mouth, all bearing dread- 
ful marks of the shock. Medical practitoiners were on 
the spot with all possible speed, and every exertion made 
to alleviate the sufferers. Abraham Thompson, a young 
man, and J."Watson, a boy, died that night, and little or 
no hope is entertained of the recovery of one or two 
others. The fate of Thompson was characterised by al- 
most unparalleled horrors. When extricated from the 
shaft insensible, his flesh was reduced to one unvaried 
pulpy mass, severing from the bones by its own weight. 
He was conveyed home to his disconsolate wife, to whom 
he had been united but six short months, when his body 
was wrapped in cotton, and otherwise tréated. In the 
evening, while his wife was presenting him with a drink, 
in his frenzy he upset the candle, which in its fall ignited 
the cotton around his body, rendered doubly combustible 
by the presence of some medical emollient, and enveloped 
him in flames! The poor wretch’s tortures were in- 
creased ten-fold. Stung to madness, he gathered his 
sinking energies into one fearful effort, sprung from his 
bed, darted to the door, and thence to the middle of the 
road, gave a convulsive leap from the ground, which 
prostrated him with violence, and in about three minutes 
expired.—Scottish Guardian. 


ACCURACY OF THE FRENCH POLICE. 
“ This story reminds me of another and very amusing 
one respecting M. de Sartines. He had a friend for 
whom he entertained a fraternal attachment. Such 
friendships are sometimes dangerous; but be this as it 
may, his affection was as warm as two compatriots might 
be supposed to entertain for each other in Monomotapia, 
with no other civilized being near. His friend, on the 
other hand, thought it advisable to play the Monomota- 
pian in earnest, but in quite a differenti sense, as will pre- 
sently appear. One day, in the course of conversation, 
the friend said, ‘the police is a fine thing, to be sure! | 
am sure nothing useful ever comes to your knowledge! 
vou learn only what you are intended to know!’ M. de 
Sartines grew angry. To doubt the alertness of his 
myrmidons was to dispute his omnipotence; for his 
credit at Versailles rested entirely on their unparalleled 
ingenuity in tracing the most difficult clues. He asked 
his friend in a tone of defiance, whether he would not be 
much astonished to hear the most circumstantial detail 
of every thing he had done and said for a whole week. 
A secret reflection made the latter smile at the proposal. 
‘ Well, let us try,’ said he; ‘I consent; but I wager a 
hundred louis that your hounds are at fault ; and remem- 
ber, all you may accomplish will stand for nothing if a 
single hour is snaccounted for.’ ‘*'That is a matter of 
course,’ said M. de Sartines. The two friends shook 
hands upon it, and the execution of the enterprise was to 
commence the next day. On the second morning, the 
scout who was charged with watching the friend, and 
whose new surveillance allowed a holyday to the pick- 
pockets and cut-purses of Paris, made his appearance be- 
fore M. de Sartines and delivered his report ; which spe- 
cified that the party had risen at nine o'clock, had put on 
his slippers and dressing gown, had sneezed, yawned, and 
coughed for a quarter of an hour, then had taken choco- 
late, read the Mercure de France and ene of Freron’s bul- 
letins ; had wyitten a note, but it was not known to 


where even an emissary of police could not follow : but 
it was a love-letter, that was ascertained, for the paper 
was perfumed, and the note folded in a particular man- 
ner. It was decidedly a love-letter. Aer this the 
friend had walked to the Tuilleries, taken a few turns on 
the river terrace, then walked three times up and down a 
certain part of the centre alley; had saluted Mademoiselle 
Arnould three times, Madame Dugazon once, Mademoi- 
selle Gaussin twice ; then had dined at M. le Premier's, 
because one cannot stay in the garden for ever saluting 
one’s friends, however charming. After dinner he had 
been in Madame le Premier's apartment at cribbage, had 
won eight louis, and nobly lost them again at quince. 
After this, he had been to the Opera, had directed his 
glass to all the boxes and scrutinized all the ladies—one 
especially. After the Opera he had supped with M. de 
Sartines ; it appeared, said the report, that he must have 
made an indifferent dinner, for he supped like a half- 
famished man: he ate of five or six dishes, and, to de the 
spy justice, M. de Sartines found th» delicacies of his ta- 
ble scrupulously recapitulated. But, Monsvigneur, said 
the last lines of the report, my comrades and [ found it 
equally impossible to’ discover what became of M. de 
on leaving your hotel; his carriage drove with such 
rapidity that no human being could keep pace with it.’ 
‘ What, wretch !’ exclaimed M. de Sartines, ‘ you have 
been wearying me to death these two hours with insipid 
details about slippers and dressing-gowns, and eating ; 
and then you lose the scent at the very moment it should 
be most acute. Take eare that you succeed better to- 
morrow ; | must know how every moment of M. de 
’s time is employed.’ ‘* My dear friend,’ said he,the 
next day, ‘I have heard news of you, as I will prove at 
the end of the week. Ah! ah! ah! This is the way 
you proceed! stay, I will give you a bit of friendly ad- 
vice: do not seek the company of actresses so much. 
Yesterday, at the Tuilleries, you were secn with the most 
fascinating ones; 1 do not like to see you the dupe of 
such infatuation ;—and afterwards at the Opera! Take 
my advice, choose bettercompany. The real pleasures 
of the heart are not to be met with in so low a sphere. 
You understand me.’ * Yes, indeed,’ answered his 
friend, ‘and so much the more readily, that I have not 
waited to receive your advice before I followed it,’ 
‘Really !’ said M. de Sartines, with a look of surprise. 
‘Really, yes!’ * Then you will make me your confi- 
dant?’ ‘Certainly net; it is your part to find out all 
you want to knew; I am mute.’ M. de Sartines, whose 
curiosity was excited by his friend’s expression, awaited 
with still greater impatience the next day’s report; but 
was again disappointed. The slippers, the dressing- 
gown, the chocolate, all appeared in their turn; but from 
midnight to one o’clock M. de disappeared, as if by 
enchantment, and no trace of him could by any means 
be found. M. de Sartines flew into a passion and told 
his scouts : ‘I discharge you all, unless you bring to me 
to-morrow such a report as I have required.’ The good 
people thus menaced looked at each other as theyleft their 
master’s cabinet. ‘* What is to be done?’ said one to the 
leader. ‘* There is no alternative,’ replied he, and com- 
municated his plan, The following morning M. de 
had just put on his slippers, and thrust his arms into the 
sleeves of the dressing-gown so well described in the in. 
former’s reports, and was about to seat himself before a 
cup of that smoking and savoury coffee, the precise qua- 
lity of which had been recited ; his lips had just relaxed 
into a triumphant smile of roguish malice, when his valet 
announced three men who were earnestly desirous to 
see him; ‘they begged,’ said the valet,‘ as a particular 
favour, to be admitted.’ M. de was not inaccessi- 
ble ; he ordered that they should be introduced, and then 
sent away his valet. *M. Le Comte,’ said the chief of 
the party, in a supplicating accent, ‘ you would not de- 
prive brave men, all fathers of families, of their subsist- 
ence. We come to beg you will save our lives; for if 
we are dismissed from our vocation, we shall no longer 


whom, because he had instantly put it into his pocket, 


have bread, and no resource will be left us, but to hang 
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or drown ourselves.’ So saying, all threw themselves on 
their knees. * My good friends,’ cried M. de has- 
tening to raise them; ‘for heaven’s sake what is the 
matter withyou? How can | influence your fate? I du 
not understand you :? ‘Alas! your wager with M. de 
Sartines is the matter in question ; we are to inferm him 
of your proceedings from minute to minute. We are 
fully acquainted with them—but—.’ M. de began 
to unriddle the mystery, ‘ But, you understand, M. le 
Comte, it is impossible we can say that you are visiting 
Madame de Sartines at the hours when we are compelled 
to pretend that we lose sight of you; and yet we must 
speak. Either permit us to invent a falsehood, or change 
your direction.’ M. de looked at the chief speaker, and 
smiled. * Thou art a clever fellow,’ said he, throwing 
him a purse filled with gold. ‘There, divide that with 
thy comrades—I lose my wager.’ He tried their discre- 
tion no further, as may be supposed, but admitted the 
accuracy of their next report, and acknowledged himself 
vanquished ; while M. de Sartines, rubbing his hands, re- 
peated, ‘I was confident of it! how could you think, my 
dear fellow, that any thing could be concealed from a 
lieutenant-general of police Duchess of Abrantes. 


MONEY. 


We have great pleasure in having it in our power to present 
our readers with an abstract of the very interesting his- 
torical notice on this subject, which formed a part of the 
lectures lately read by the elder Mr, Landseer at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution. Strange as it will appear to those 
who are more accustomed to active life than to silent 
speculations, Assyria, (says Mr. Landseer) with her im- 
mense hosts, and her spacious and magnificent cities, had 
no money. Egypt, opulent, populous, mysterious, and 
abundant Egypt,had no money. Ancient Persia, before 
the age of the first Darius, had no money. The early 
Hebrews, even during the most prosperous period of the 
age of Solomon, and down to the time of Judas Macca- 
beus, were without money. Etruria, from first to last, 
was without money. Rome was without money to the 
time of Servius Tullius; and the Greeks of the heroic 
ages were equally destitute of money. Among all those 
nations, gold and silver, when used in barter, was weighed 
out by the scales; as when Abraham purchased the cave 
of Macpelah, he “ weighed to Ephron the silver which 
he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth.” 
Moreover, there was anciently no money in Arabia, or 
the riches of the Patriarch Job would not have been es- 
timated by his camels, oxen, and she assess; and there 
was none in Greece down to the time of Homer, who 
nowhere mentions or alludes to it, but on the contrary, 
by informing us, that the armot of Diomede cest only 
nine oxen, while that which Glaucus generously gave in 
exchange for it, cost one hundred, shows that cattle in 
their larger purchases, were made the current measure 
of value. It is from this circumstance, too, of oxen and 
asses being at the time ordinary and known signs of pro- 
priety, and current measures of value, that we find them 
specifically mentioned in the tenth commandment; and 
the virtuous prohibition of covetousness derives local in- 
telligibility from the notoriety of the fact. The inven- 
tion of coining was not only a very curious adaptation 
of engraving to the purposes of society, but an impor- 
tant event in the history of the world. It is not, how- 
ever, known when or in what country money first became 
the substitute for cattle and unstamped bullion, as the 
general representative of property and the measure of 
value. Mr. Landseer is of opinion that the Daries, issued 
by the first Darius, are the oldest Persian coins that were 
ever minted in thatempire, There is, however, reason 
to believe, that Daries were not the very first coins which 
the world had beheld. Montesquieu is of opinion, that 
the Lydians firs: found out the art of coining money. 
By others the invention is attributed to Phidon of Argos. 
But the arts of dye-engraving, and of the mintage of the 
money, were, no doubt, like most other arts, progressive. 


That ing»is of bullion were in commercial use, that, 


stamps were applied to them in order to save time, and 
the constant reference to the scales, and that barter was 
thus faciliated in Western Asia for ages prior to that of 
Lycurgus, are not only facts very supposable and credi- 
ble in themselves, but may be authenticated from the 
circumstance of * stamped ingot’ being alluded to in the 
Hebrew and Arabic versions of the book of Job. Thus 
it may be seen how possible it is for very numerous and 
extensive communities to arrive at national and commer- 
cial prosperity, and to attain popular happiness or com- 
fort without money, without even the knowledge of that 
which, to modern habitudes and to some modern philo- 
sophers, appears to be so indispensable to every purpose 
of life, and almost even to existence itself. India, Per- 
sia, Assyria, Judea, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, the 
nations of Asia Minor, including Tyre, and its depen- 
dencies, all arrived at civilization and comfort without 
the current use of eash, and carried on their extensive 
mercantile and manufacturing transactions, merely by 
bartering commodities in kind, bullion being reckoned 
amongst those commodities. These nations were popu- 
lous almost beyond credibility, and transported their pro- 
duce, manufactures, and other merchandises in ships of 
Tyre and Tarshish from Ophir, and the utmost Indian 
Isle, (which gs believed to have been Ceylon) to Gaul 
and our own Cassiterides. 

We regret that it is not in our power to accompany 
the lecturer farther in his important ang interesting in- 
quiry, but must conclude with a brief historical notice 
of money in England. Coined goiden money appears to 
have existed here as early as the reign of Cunobelin, the 
father of Caractacus, but there is reason to believe its use 
reached not far beyond the payment of British tributes to 
Rome, where larger and more ponderous articles of pro- 
perty could not easily have been transmitted; since 
Adam King informs us, that the Saxon kings of England, 
for several ages after Cunobelin, record their revenues 
not in money, but in kind, that is to say, in cattle, corn, 
and the more endurable species of provisions. William 
the Conqueror introduced the custom of paying the royal 
revenues in cash; the money, however, was for a long 
time received at the Exchequer by weight, and not by 
tale-—Atheneum, 


Extract from Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau. 


I intend to place here, some detached anecdotes as they 
eccur to my memory. 

He said that Claviere was a man in head, and a child 
in heart. He always wanted a regulator; left to himself, 
he never ceased to vary. 

I have forgotten the name of a member of the assem- 
bly, who had at first been used as a speaking-trumpet, 
and who one day delivered a speech very superior to his 
own talents, and which had been written for him. This 
deputy Mirabeau termed the Merry-Andrew of eloquence. 

Having one day seen an emblem of time armed with 
a scythe and clepsydra; he alluded to it as the national 
assembly, and said, ‘we have taken the scythe, but not 
the clock.’ 

He said of the national assembly ‘it has Hannibals 
enough, it only wants a Fabius.’ 

Speaking of the illusions which having once governed 
men, were forever destroyed, he said, ‘we have long been 
a with a magic lantern, but the glass is now bro- 

en.” 

‘ When a pond is full,’ said he, ‘a single mole, by pierc- 
ing the bank, may cause an inundation.’ 

He could not bear that praise should be bestowed on 
mediocre talents; for that is one of the secrets of envy 
to debase men of superior genius. He loved to repeat a 
saying of mine. I amnota man of bon-mots, nor is it a 
bon-mot that I am about to relate. ‘ We call Clermont- 
Tonnere, the French Pitt,’ said some one, desirous of 
lowering Mirabeau. ‘ Be it so,’ I replied, * but I should 
like to know whether Mr. Pitt would be flattered at being 


termed the English Clermont-Tonnere.’ 
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Had I not lived with Mirabeau, I never should have 
known all that can be done in one day, or rather in an 
interval of twelve hours. A day to him was of more 
value than a week or a month to others, ‘Ibe business 
which he carried on simultaneously, was prodigious, from 
the conception of a project to its execution, there was no 
time lost. 7o-morrow was not to him the same impos- 
tor as to most other men. Conversation alone could se- 
duce him from his labors, and even that he converted 
into a means of work; for it was always at the end of 
some conversation that active labor was begun, and wri- 
tings prepared. He read little; but he read with great 
rapidity, and discovered at a glance whatever was new 
and interesting in a book. Writings were copied in his 
house with prodigious quickness. As fast as a speech 
changed its form by corrections or additions, he had fresh 
copies of it made. This labor sometimes proved too 
much for those who undertook it; but his haste of tem- 
per was known, and he must be obeyed. ‘ Monsieur le 
Comte,’ said his secretary to him one day, ‘ the thing 
you require is impossible.” ‘ Impossible!’ exclaimed 
Mirabeau, starting from his chair, ‘ never again use that 
foolish word in my presence ! 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 
The system ot Parliamentary reporting has been car- 
ried to a degree of accuracy, of which those who knew 
it twenty or thirty years ago could hardly have sup- 
posed it susceptible ; but it is still far from having 
reached perfection; nor do we look upon any very near 
approach to perfection as atall attainable by the means 
and appliances that an ordinary newspaper can bring 
to the task. The two great obstacles which stand in 
the way of accurate reporting, in a daily journal, are 
its limited space, and the limited time in which that 
space must be filled. Taking the largest, or that which 
from the size of its type, contains the greatest quantity 
of matter, THE ‘Il'imes—that journal, which consists of 
twenty-four columns, is capable of printing no more 
than six or seven hours bebate, if the entire debate be 
given; the usual allowance being a column for each 
quarter of an hour of a continuous speech. Now the 
House of Commons meets at four o’clock in the after- 
noon; and for four nights in the, week, it sits, on an ave- 
rage, till two o’clock in the morning. The House of 
Lords meets at five o'clock, and for four nights in the 
week in the busy part of the session, sits until eight in 
the morning. Here are about thirteen hours, six or 
seven of which cannot be reported at all. But this 
calculation proceeds on the supposition of the twenty- 
four columns being devoted entirely to debate. For 
the most part, however, it is not possible to devote more 
than the half of that number to parliamentary reports; 
and if we assume twelve columnsas the average, we 
shall be over rather than under the mark. Thus, 
twelve parts out of fifty-two—or a little more than 
one-fifth of the debate—is the utmost for which even 
the largest newspaper can find room. Again, it takes 
about two hours to extend the notes of a quarter of an 
hour; a speech of three quarters of an hour will there- 
fore take six hours to write it fairly out. Suppose such 
a speech to finish at two o'clock, the ordinary hour of 
the Commons rising, it would not be possible to publish 
it before ten at the earliest—that is six hours after the 
usual hour of going to press. The Times, relying on 
its high character, can afford to delay publication on 
extraordinary occasions; but even the ‘Times cannot 
do so habitually. The consequence is, that of the 
whole debate on an average four fifths must be sacri- 
ficed ; and in nearly every instance, the latest portion 
must be sacrificed altogether. The less mind a mere 
reporter exercises—the nearer he approaches to asteam 
engine—the more perfect he is. But, to a daily paper, 
it is evident such perfection is utterly unsuited; and, 


accordingly, a reporter there must combine qualities 
which rarely fall to any one’s lot. He must be well 
informed on al] subjects of public discussion; wel) edu- 
cated ; extensively read; above all he must be clear 
headed, and possessed in a high degree of that tact by 
which the essentials of an argument and the more fe- 
licitous parts of an illustration are at once separated 
from what is accidental or superfluous; and to all these 
qualities—which would make a goed member instead 
of a good reporter—he must add a mechanical facility 
in note taking, to which for the most part it will re- 
quire years to attain. Looking to the average capa- 
city of human nature, it is no imputation on reporters, 
who, taken as a whole, are a most responsible, intelli- 
gent, and laborious class of men, to say, that not only 
do some of them fall far short of the standard of perfec- 
tion in their art, but that very few of them at all ap- 
proach it. And yet, not only does the system of re- 
porting require thata large discretion be given to men 
who may be, from their defects of education and natu- 
ral talent, wholly inadequate to its judicious exercise, 
but it will often happen, in so large a body, that there 
are serious impediments of a moral as well as of an in- 
tellectnal kind. It has been asse:ted that the Roman 
Catholic question was carried by means of the undue 
prominence which was given to it by the Irish report- 
ers, whenever it was made the subject of allusion or 
discussion. ‘This is a pleasant exaggeration; but we 
believe it to be a fact, that there was a disinclination to 
report certain advocates of the anti-concession side, and 
that among others, Sir Robert Inglis was, to use the 
technical phrase, regularly cut. It may seem strange 
to the uninitiated, how, with such a number and di- 
versity of reporting establishments, this could be done 
—how, because one man choose to neglect a speaker, 
another should do the same. It would occupy too much 
space to describe the cause of this minutely ; but we 
may just remark, that there are always one or twore- 
porters in the gallery, to whom the rest look up, and 
from whom the cue is taken with respect to what 
speeches are to be given at Jength, what are to be giv- 
en shortly, and what are not to be given at all; and 
that this understood rule, though not without its use 
when honestly acted upon, may be employed by a dis- 
honest leader, either to cloak his laziness, or to indulge 
his dislike to individuals or their opinions. It is, how- 
ever, moregenerally abused in favor of national biases 
than personal predilecticn. 


Sincutar Fancy or a Doc.—An anecdote, which has 
been confirmed on the best authority, was mentioned at 
Union Hall on Friday: it related to a dog which for nine 
years has been a constant attender at all the fires in the 
metropolis. He is known to all the firemen of London; 
and let a fire occur at any hour of the day or night, he 
is sure to be in the thick of the throng, and a constant 
attendant on the engines. He claims no particular mas- 
ter, but the moment an alarm of fire is given, runs off, 
as if by instinct, to the scene of bustle. He is also a 
constant attendant at the anniversary dinner of the fire- 
men, whom he follows in their processions, and partakes 
with a hearty appetite of the good things which are giv- 
en to him. He is known by the name of Tyke.—Lon 


don Paper. 


Freepom oF THe Press.—“ Mr, Wood the singer,” says 
Mr. Wilmot, * finding himself abused by a particular pa- 
per, sent the editors a five pound note with his compli- 
ments, stating his uneasiness under the severity of their 
criticisms, and requesting more leniency in future. It 
was comptied with; the paper complained of became his 
advocate, and asserted boldly ‘he had vastly improved of 


late, threugh attention to their wholesome suggestions,’ ” 
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NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


“ Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk." 


F.xrraorpinary Svuicipe.—Thomas Bennet, aged 15, 
the son of a man of dissipated habits, was the sole sup- 
port of his mother, by attending at the public baths in 
Addington square, for which he received 7s. a week wa- 
ges. But having some words with his mother respecting 
his food, he left the house on Thursday last, vowing that 
** she should never see him again.” He accordingly went 
to his work at the baths, and after writing with chalk the 
following words on the wall— 


Throw the drags into the deep, 
You'll find your sen Tom fast asleep, 
he deliberately drowned himself in the reservoir of the 
bath rooms, where his corpse was found on the evening 
of that day, life being wholly extinct. The mother is in- 
consolable at the loss of a son who was her only support. 
The poet Rogers begins to whistle now; not in fear, or 
harmony, or for amusement, bnt I am afraid from the 
effects produced by advanced age. I regret this—he is 
an excellent person, and a gentlemanly poet; and I never 
shall forget the patience with which he bore a most un- 
intentional misquotation, made from his work:, and in 
his presence, by a man of the name of Barton, who want- 
ed to compliment him, by recollecting his verses. The 
story that he quoted was Rogers’s pretty song— 
“ Dear is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and warbles there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale, 
To every passing villager.” 


Mr. Barton, who he was I never found out, having eu- 
logized this little effusion with a superhuman extacy, re- 
peated it right to a line—but not toa word. He gave it 
thus;— 
* Dear is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and warbles there, 
Close to my cot she shows her tail 
To every passing villeger.” 


Not a muscle moved in Mr. Rogers’ pale and placid 
countenance; you would hardly have thought he lived; 
but turning to Luttrell, whose mouth twisted and whose 
eye rolled at the fun of the mistake, he simply whispered 
* Non éaii auxilio, &c.”? Barton survived it, and is still 
alive and merry. 


Lecat anp Narurat PurasgoLtocy.—The Sheriff of 
Dunfermline, while examining a boy who happened to 
be a witness concerning the taking away of a horse from 
the plough by a tollman, asked the youth if he could po- 
sitively say that he saw the tollman carry off the horse. 
“ No,” said the boy. The case was about to be dismiss- 
ed, when the boy added, * but he /ed him off, sir.” 
Copp was a famous shoemaker; the same who, after a 
most attentive examination of a shoe which one of his 
customers complained had split before she had worn it 
an hour, detected at length the cause of such a misfor- 
tune befalling a specimen of his workmanship: “ Ah,” 
said he, * I see how it is, my lady has been walking!” 
A Nove. Garpren.—A magnificent glazed garden is now 
erecting at Brighton, the dome of which will be of great- 
er diameter than that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and in 
height sufficient for the growth of some of the loftiest 
trees of the eastern world. 
Tue Stocks—sut no Conson-aTion. Many years since, 
' when stocks were more in vogue for the punishment of 
the refractory and idle than they now are, the Winches- 
ter coach stopped to change horses at a little village, 
where these useful appendages to the parish were placed 
epposite the public house. A wag outside the coach, 


who had been during the journey making a butt of every 
body he came near, commenced quizzical operations on 
Boniface. “ Plenty of business for those affairs, Master 
landlord, I suppose?” said the wag, pointing to the stocks. 
“ Yes, Sir,” said Boniface. “ May I ask what you call 
them in this part of the country?” ‘ Recollectors,’ was 
the reply. *Recollectors, Master Landlord—l never 
heard them called by that name before. What do you 
mean by it?” “ Why,” said the landlord, “ we call them 
Recollectors, because we use them to put you London 
gentlemen in, when you forget yourselves!” 


Horse Suors.—lt is mentionod by Beckmann, 
that when the Marquess of Tuscany, one of the rich- 
est princes of his time, went to meet Beatrix his bride, 
about the year 1038, his whole train were so magnifi- 
cently decorated, that his horses were shod, not with 
iron, but with silver. The nails even were of the same 
metal; and when any of them dropped out, they be- 
longed to those who found them. It is well known 
that an ambassador from England to France once in- 
dulged in a similar extravagance, to exhibit his opu- 
lence and generosity, having had his horse shod with 
silver shoesso slightly attached, that, by curvetting the 
animal, they were shaken off and allowed to be picked 
up by the populace. 


A corregidor debating to what death to condemn a man 
who had committed a great crime, because it appear- 
ed to him that hanging was too little for the offence, 
his clerk who had a scolding wife, said, ‘“ Had we not 
best marry him ?” 
SPECIMENS OF A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Bank: a kind of barber’s shop where the pocket is 
shaved instead of the face. 

Charity: putting your name upon a subscription pa- 
per in letters an inch long with a flourish underneath 
it like a skein of twine, or dropping a roll of bank 
notes into a Sunday contribution box before the admir- 
ing eyes of a crowded congregation. 

Credit: the art of living without means. 

Discounting: a favor granted by bank directors to 
each other. 

Failing : a legerdemain trick practised upon one’s 
creditors. 

Gentleman: an animal that frequents the streets, 
and waits upon the ladies shopping. 

Lady: one who wearsa Navarino bonnet or French 
hat. 

Low Company: mechanics, manufacturers, &c. 

Lending Money: advancing one hundred dollars 
upon property worth a thousand. 

Respectable man: one who has plenty of money. 
Cask or Rumination.—David Hunter, aged 39, living 
in Bethnal Green, applied recently at the hospital for re- 
lief as an out-patient, under the following circumstances. 
About a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes after every 
meal, the food which has been taken into the stomach is 
brought up into the mouth, to be subjected to a second 
process of mastication. He has been accustomed to this 
ever since he was five years of age. His bowels are re- 
gular, and he always enjoyed excellent healih. It is com- 
pletely an involuntary act, and is unattended with any 
feeling of sickness, being rather pleasant than otherwise. 
It takes place in a greater degree after taking animal 
food, being small in quantity after a meal consisting of 
vegetables. The man was formerly a patient of the late 
Mr. Headington, who mentioned the case in his lectures, 
He was induced to apply for relief in consequence of the 
habit being offensive to his companions. Some tonic 
medicines were prescribed for him, from which he expe- 
rienced no benefit. 
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NEW ENGLAND EPITAPHS. 
In the villages of New England, almost every grave-yard 
bears some quaint and characteristic memorial of the 
simplicity of ancient times. The pilgrims and their im- 
mediate descendants inscribed, with great pains, on the 
tomb of the deceased, every important event in his his- 
tory. If he had filled any considerable office, it was there 
expressly stated, as that he had been a deacon ora repre- 
sentative. So if the deceased had brought over to the new 
country any useful animals, as cows, horses, or sheep— 
the number and kind of which were frequently mention- 
ed,—this circumstance formed at the earliest period one 
of the most favorite subjects of eulogy. In one place may 
be found an epitaph, mentioning the name of the deceas- 
ed, beginning thus: 

He was a most capital doctor;” 

and on another person who had been remarkably fortu- 
nate in life, we have seen this inscription; 


** The hand of Providenee smiled upon him.” 


Frequently the grave-stone contained some excellent 
advice, some warning example, as if the monuments of 
the dead were to be the constant study and meditation 
of the living. In the old town of Newburyport, in Mas- 
sachusetts, arc some very ancient stones containing in- 
scriptions of this nature. The following is one— 


As you are so was I, 

God did call, I did die; 

Now children all whose name is Noyes, 
Make Jesus Christ your only choice. 


If the death happened in any unusual manner, it seem- 
ed to be considered a duty to record the peculiar circum- 
stances of it. At Dorchester may be secn an epitaph on 
a young woman who suddenly fell down dead, in these 
words: 

On the 21st of March, 

God’s angels made a searche; 

Around the door they stood— 
They took a maid, 

It is said, 

And cut her down like wood. 


In the town of Framingham is a double grave-stone, 
recording the death of two persons, struck dead by light- 
ning at the same time. The author of the epitaph, 
thinking, perhaps, that if the one was killed by lightning 
the other must have been by thunder, after mentioning 
tho death of the first, proceeds,— 

My trembling heart with grief o’erflows, 
While I record the death of those 

Who died by thunder sent from heaven 
In 1777. 

The singularity of the following lines, in the grave- 
yard at Pepperell, can only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that they were written by the deceased himself, while 
jaboring under the malady which occasioned his death. 
The last line is particularly pathetic. 


In youth he was a scholar bright, 
In learning he took great delight; 
He was a major’s only son— 

It was for love he was undone. 


On a stone near by, we have another specimen of skill 
at epitaph making, probably by the same ‘scholar bright.’ 
Benjamin Parker near 83, 
Respectable you once did see; 
His grandson now lies over him— 
We all must feel the effects of sin. 


At the church-yard in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a 
tombstone containing no inscription whatever, but only 
the device of a vase, and the sun, carved on the face of 
the stone, the name of the person intended being Vassol 
—the word Vas in Latin meaning a vase, and Sol the 
sun. 

As an instance of the propensity for punning, which, 
strange as it may seem, exhibits itself on so grave a sub- 


ject, Cotton Mather’s epitaph on one of his contempora- 
ries a unrivalled. The epitaph consists of the single 
word, 


* Avolavit.” 
Reader, the name of the deceased was Ralph Partridge, 
N. ¥. Constellation. 


THs 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 27, 1832. 


Captain Basil Hall is said to be the author of a review 
of Mrs. Trollope’s book on America, in which he gives 
us a most thorough dressing, rivalling if possible the 
very eloquent lady whose book has been in every hand, 
and to laugh at and abuse which has been the effort of 
every newspaper editor. That it is profitable for English 
travellers to ridicule and deride us can no longer admit 
of a doubt. Whether it is worth while to reply and re- 
taliate, is quite another question. The severest rebuke is 
silence—the most painful commentary neglect. “ Speak, 
(said an exasperated scold, to one on whom she had 
vented a whole vocabulary of abuse,) speak, you devil, 
or I shal! burst.” The wiser opponent maintained her 
composure, and carried off the victory. The English 
writers, without giving us time to Jearn to dance, accuse 
us of want of grace; ere we had cleared away the forest, 
they called for our palaces; in our young population, 
struggling with the savage for life and the soil for main- 
tenance, they asked for the courtesy and polish of a 
court. In our appetites, vulgar! in our manners, licen- 
tious! in our language, barbarous! in our literature, be- 
neath contempt! Such have been and continue to be the 
anathemas against our new-born nation, It is required 
of our western states to be in bloom in half the time that 
is allowed to an aloe! 

But why are some of us so sensitive about 4 Review? 
Reviews are the paper money of literature—with this 
abatement of value, that they issue on the capital of 
others, and never on their ow Convenience brought 
them into existence—speculation keeps them alive; but 
multiplied abuses must Jead to their suppression. Like 
paper-money, they never give you the exact value of the 
article they represent, for reviewers are brokers in litera. 
ture, and their trade is artifice. Like paper-money, or 
small notes, they cease to exist, without the slightest di- 
minution of specie capital. It would be a puzzling ques- 
tion, and therefore we do not ask it, what good these re- 
views have done. As to invention, they do not pretend 
to it; being embroiderers on other men’s labors—guagers 
of genius and measurers of learning. They judge of gold 
by its malleability, proceeding to hammer it out until it 
bears no marks of its owner, anc may safely be claimed 
by the reviewer as his own. 

But it is a very difficult thing to tolerate, mach more 
to admire and acquiesce in, the very comprehensive 
bird’s eye view with which these arrogant authors on the 
other side of the Atlantic embrace the whole nation. 
What independent boldness of outline, to sketch in a pa- 
ragraph twenty-four sovereign states and their territo- 
ries! What a highly rhetorical grasp, to hold up a whole 
continent with the watchstring of a reviewer, and dangle 
our republic about like a parcel of copper trinkets. The 
object is ludicrous enough, and among well disposed 
minds can produce only laughter and disgust. 
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BABBACE’S ECONOMY OF MANUFAC. 

TURES, 
How often we wish we had at command twenty sheets 
of paper instead of one—were it the case now we 
should present owr readers with very copious extracts 
from a heat volume just issued by Carey & Lea en- 
titled “The Economy of Manufactures,” which we 
have perused with interest and profit. Of the many 
publications which have been successively issued, cal- 
culated to give an attractive form to the wonders ef- 
fected by science, we look upon the book under consi- 
deration as far the most valuable. It seems to have 
grown out of a pursuit the most abstract, and the least 
romantic that can possibly be conceived. The author 
has been employed for many years, in devising the con- 
struction of a * calculating engine”—an engine which 
of itself would give an answer to any arithmetical pro- 
blem that could be proposed, and even if he should fail 
in producimg so wonderful a machine, his lars can 
never be deemed as unavailing, which have enabled 
him to furnish the world, in so agreeable a form with 
the exceedingly interesting volume now before us, 
two-thirds of which we have peggilled as containing 
something which was entirely n@w:to us, or dressed 
in a garb which gave it the attractive form of perfect 
novelty. 

Mr. Babbage in the course of his investigations 
found it necessary to examine most of the modern im- 
provements which have been made in machinery of 
every description. Thus a great variety of curious 
processes and facts came under his attention ; these he 
has communicated in a manner which it will be diffi- 
cult for the reader who does not possess the work it- 
self to understand. The happy style, the judgment 
and tact by which the author has contrived to lend al- 
most the charm of romance to the apparently dry and 
technical theme which he has chosen, can enly be ap- 
preciated by the attentive reader. 

The use of machine and its advantages are’perspi- 
cuously pointed out in the first chapter. The addition 
which it makes to human comfort can scarcely be ade- 
quately estimated. Of its powerful assistance in say- 
ing time and labor, the blasting of rocks by means of 
gunpowder is an obvious example. Under this head 
the author has placed also a simple, but very effectual 
improvement which has lately been made in the mode 
of applying the diamond to the cutting of glass. 

The sections on the happy inventions and varieties 
of teols are very curious—especially those required in 
the manufacture of needles, nails, and other articles. 
How ingenious are the contrivancies which have been 
invented by Mr. Brunel and other men of superior skill 
for the purpose of enabling the blind and the lame to 
redeem themselves, if so disposed, from the consequen- 
ces of their peculiar misfortunes! Thus machinery 
has been invented by means of which the blind may 
manufacture shoes, weave sash lines, perform on mu- 
sical instruments; and those deprived of a hand ora 
leg may, nevertheless work without the disadvantages 
to which such privations might otherwise have sub- 
jected them. Some machines «re calculated to pro- 
duce power, others may assist us in transmitting force 


and executing work. Not the least ingenious amongst 
our contrivancesare those machines the object of which 
is to regulate a power already set in motion; toreduce 
it as it were within the precincts of civilization, to pre- 
vent it from doing harm, and to render it efficient 
only for doing good. Thus the steam engine, with all 
its colossal power is kept in the most perfect cubjec- 
tion by that beautiful contrivance “ the governor.” So 
also several happy contrivances have been hit upon 
for the purpose of affording a regular supply of coal 
to the fires, which are placed under the steam engine 
boilers. This is done by means of a hopper; and so 
admirably does it answer its purposes, that in many 
instances the supply is almost imperceptible, though 
sufficient, and the smoke is wholly consumed by the 
fire itself. 

We wind up our watches in half a minute, and set 
them in motion by means ofthe various wheels which 
they contain. The effect of that momentary labor is 
diffused over the whole of the succeeding twenty-four 
hours. 

It has been the successful endeavor of those persons, 
to whom we are indebted for many of the modern im- 
provements, to abridge as much as possible the time 
which nature would require to complete certain pro- 
cesses. In tanning and bleaching, a most important 
saving of time has been effected. Leather used to lay 
twelve, eighteen, and even twenty-four months in the 
pit in order that the tanning principle might penetrate 
the hide. Now, it is found that by placing the leather 
in a close vessel and exhausting the air by means of 
an air pump, the thickest hides may be tanned in six 
weeks or two months ! 

The results of the power obtained by steam are so 
commonly understood, that we need not dwell upon 
them. Some of the machines for registering opera- 
tions vre worthy of notice. There are some manufac- 
tures, cheap calicoes for instance, which if they were 
measured in the common way, with a yard stick by 
hand, the process would take away a considerable por- 
tion of the profit. By a machine contrived for the pur- 
pose, the goods are measured as they pass rapidly 
through the hands of the operator, and all chance of 
error is avoided. 

Very few snuff takers suspect, perhaps, that the or- 
naments on their boxes which resemble carvings, are 
nothing more than imitations—in fact are stamped or 
printed on wood. The wood is softened by long boil- 
ing in water, and whilst in this state it is forced into 
iron or stee] moulds, on which the requisite patterns 
are cut, and there kept under a great pressure until 
they aredry. The account of the manufacture of pins 
will interest every reader. But we must leave this 
fascinating book, only adding that is every way worth 
double the amount asked for it. 
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